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REVOLUTIONS. 


Ladies  and  Gentlemen: 

I  propose  this  evening  to 
submit  to  your  further  reflections  a  few  observations  of 
a  general  character  upon  the  subject  of  Revolutions. 
To  some  minds  it  might  at  first  view  appear  indelicate 
or  out  of  taste  for  me  to  lecture  on  a  subject  which  is 
just  now  attracting  so  much  of  the  earnest  feeling,  and 
even  divided  opinion,  of  the  public.  I  think  just  the 
other  way.  This  course  of  lectures  is  designed  both 
for  profit  and  pastime,  and  it  is  certainly  neither  un- 
profitable nor  unpleasant  to  discuss  that  which  is  in 
everybody's  mind,  especially  when  that  discussion  is 
to  be  purely  catholic,  and  in  no  sense  partisan. 

The  same  fastidiousness  would  make  it  improper  to 
preach  "Christ  and  him  crucified,"  when  all  men  were 
crying  out,  "What  shall  we  do  to  be  saved?"  It  is 
not  improper  to  discuss  a  scientific  subject,  only  because 
everybody  happens  from  some  cause  to  be  just  then 
interested  in  that  department  of  science. 

If  a  blazing  comet  should  appear  suddenly  in  the 
sky,  one  of  those  dreaded  omens  which  were  of  old 
supposed  to  scatter  war,  pestilence,  and  famine  from 
their  bloody  hair,  and  forthwith  a  party  of  astrono- 
mers should  teach  that  the  comet  was  going  to  strike 
and  destroy  the  earth;  it  would  not  for  that  reason  be 
improper  for  an  astronomer  to  lecture  upon  astronomy, 
or  even  specially  upon  the  subject  of  comets.     And  I 


apprehend  it  would  be  rather  a  fault '  than  a  merit  in 
his  performance  if  he  should  make  his  remarks  so  gen- 
eral as  not  to  demonstrate,  or  even  to  express  his  own 
opinion,  whether  the  fiery  and  impetuous  monster  was 
really  a  rebel  against  the  laws  of  the  universe,  and  was 
going  to  rudely  thrust  old  mother  Earth  out  of  the 
"even  tenor  of  her  way." 

If  we  had  under  and  around  us  indications  that  very 
soon  there  would  be  a  mountain  range  upheaved  in  the 
level  lands  of  the  Ohio  Valley,  that  fact  would  not 
make  it  improper  for  a  geologist  to  lecture  before  you 
on  the  subject  of  geology,  or  even  specially  upon  the 
formation  and  elevation  of  mountain  ranges.  And  I 
imagine  it  would  only  add  additional  interest  to  the 
effort,  if  in  his  skill  he  were  able  to  call  your  attention 
to  facts  and  developments  that  would  enable  you  to 
determine  whether  that  mountain  would  be  a  gentle 
slope,  with  its  peaceful  sides  covered  and  adorned  with 
the  green-sward,  with  gardens  and  orchards  and  smil- 
ing cottages,  where  "every  man  might  sit  under  his 
own  vine  and  fig  tree,"  or  whether  it  would  be  a  l^leak 
and  black  rock  on  whose  rugged  sides  the  voice  of 
shepherd  or  of  flock  shall  never  be  heard,  and  from 
whose  cleft  and  gaping  summit  is  ever  belched  forth 
glowing  cinders,  sulphurous  fumes,  and  floods  of  molten 
lava. 

There  is  perhaps  nothing  that  presents  to  the  mind 
so  much  of  confusion,  uncertainty,  and  variableness  as 
a  Revolution,  viewed  as  generally  presented  to  us  on 
the  pages  of  history: 

"  Mankind  one  day  serene  and  free  appear, 
The  next  they  're  cloudy  and  severe ; 
New  passions,  new  opinions  still  excite, 
And  what  they  like  at  noon  they  leave  at  night." 

But  it  is  frequently  possible,  and  always  profitable 
and  pleasant,  to  educe  order  out  of  disorder,  and  to 
detect  the  operation  of  general  and  fixed  principles,  in 
conduct  and  in  events  where  all  principle  seems  to  be 
forgotten  or  purposely  set  at  defiance. 


A  revolution  in  mechanics  or  the  exact  sciences  is 
the  performance  by  a  given  object  of  a  complete  circle 
around  a  given  centre.  A  revolution  in  government  is 
not  so  necessarily  a  complete  turning  or  going  round 
as  it  is  a  change  from  a  given  condition  to  a  different 
condition,  from  one  position  or  principle  to  the  opposite 
of  that  position  or  principle;  and  yet,  as  we  will  have 
occasion  to  observe  in  the  course  of  this  lecture,  how 
often  it  happens  that  in  effecting  this  change  the  move- 
ment goes  far  beyond  the  point  first  aimed  at  by  its 
authors,  and  like  the  performance  of  a  revolution  in 
the  material  world,  it  lands  at  the  point  where  it  begun. 
Thus  it  has  so  often  happened  that  an  attempt  to  throw 
off  tyranny  has  been  so  violent  in  its  character  as  to 
exhaust  the  energy  of  the  people,  and  leave  them  both 
fit  and  willing  subjects  for  the  domination  of  one  who 
adds  the  offense  of  usurpation  to  the  odium  of  des- 
potism. 

A  revolution  in  government  is  a  change  either  of 
dynasty,  the  persons  in  whose  charge  the  execution  of 
government  has  been  confided,  or  a  change  in  the  form 
and  elementary  principles  of  that  government.  The 
latter  is  the  sense  in  which  it  will  be  treated  this  eve- 
ning, for  the  reasons  that  a  mere  change  of  governors 
may  be  effected  in  monarchies  or  despotisms  with  com- 
parative indifference  to  the  governed.  And  the  con- 
tending factions  who  are  struggling  for  the  ascendency 
in  the  government  may  even  wage  a  bloody  and  pro- 
tracted war  for  the  accomplishment  of  their  objects,  and 
yet  in  the  specific  result  contended  for,  go  as  it  may, 
the  multitude  would  not  be  at  all  benefited  or  injured 
by  the  victory  of  either  party,  though  greatly  depressed 
by  the  strife. 

The  most  remarkable  example  of  this  was  the  pro- 
tracted contest  for  the  crown  of  England,  between  the 
houses  of  York  and  Lancaster,  more  commonly  known 
as  the  war  of  the  Roses,  lasting  for  thirty  years,  and 
counting  twelve  pitched  battles.  And  yet  the  great 
mass  of  the  people,  had  they  not  seen  and  heard  which 


party  had  succeeded,  would  probably  not  have  felt  it 
by  experiencing  it,  that  is,  perceiving  any  particular 
change  in  their  condition.  Yet  this  terrific  strife  did 
have  a  direct  and  beneficial  effect  on  the  people,  but 
not  an  effect  contended  for,  expected,  or  desired  by  the 
parties  to  the  contest.  That  result  was  the  partial 
exhaustion  and  prostration  of  the  great  feudal  lords 
of  England,  by  whom  the  contest  was  begun  and  car- 
ried on ;  and  the  consequent  and  comparative  elevation 
of  the  peasantry,  the  tenants,  the  vassals,  the  military 
followers  of  those  lords  who  had  held  their  lands  by 
military  service,  or  by  socage,  which  was  service  with 
the  plow  instead  of  with  the  sword. 

The  great  earls  of  England  had  long  ridden  upon 
the  backs  of  the  people  and  held  the  throne  itself  in 
fear.  But  the  decimation  of  their  ranks  and  the  ex- 
treme prostration  of  their  power  in  the  fierce  contest 
between  the  two  cousin  houses  of  York  and  Lancaster, 
had  the  singular  effect  of  strengthening  both  the  peo- 
ple and  the  throne  by  lessening  the  power  and  hum- 
bling the  pride  of  the  great  middle  estate.  And  while 
the  masses  of  the  subjects  would  have  been  equally 
prosperous  and  contented  under  either  family,  the  war 
of  the  Roses  seems  to  have  struck  the  last  blow  to 
villainage,  that  system  of  servitude  in  England  which 
had  long  made  the  divisions  in  the  social  and  political 
ranks,  both  upon  the  Island  and  the  Continent,  the 
simple  one  of  beasts  of  burden  and  beasts  of  prey. 

The  Revolution,  then,  that  I  desire  to  speak  of  is 
not  simply  a  change  in  the  persons  at  the  head  of  gov- 
ernment, but  a  change  in  the  character  and  form  of  the 
government  itself.  And  I  will  limit  and  narrow  the 
definition  by  yet  another  distinction :  that  it  is  a  change 
sought  for  by  the  people  or  a  party  of  the  people  and 
not  granted  by  the  government,  and  effected  and  ob- 
tained either  by  force  of  arms,  or  if  done  peaceably, 
yet  in  a  manner  contrary  to  and  not  provided  for  by 
the  established  forms  of  that  government.  This  dis- 
tinguishes it  from  a  legal  or  constitutional  amendment. 


If  effected  by  force,  it  may  be  done  through  the  instru- 
mentality of  armies  and  leaders,  and  yet  is  not  forced 
upon  the  people  by  the  ambition  or  thirst  for  power  of 
those  leaders.     This  distinguishes  it  from  conquest. 

In  this  view  the  conquest  of  England  by  William 
the  Norman  was  not  a  revolution,  for  though  it  resulted 
in  a  complete  change  of  rulers  and  in  a  partial  change 
of  the  form  of  government,  it  was  neither  sought  for 
nor  willingly  received  by  the  people. 

The  Union  of  England  and  Scotland  was  not  a  rev- 
olution ;  for  while  it  was  effected  partly  through  force 
and  partly  through  negotiation,  and  did  change  the 
aspect  of  the  two  governments  towards  each  other,  yet, 
as  to  any  thing  that  affects  the  personal  and  individual 
condition  of  the  people,  left  each  government  very 
much  as  it  was  before. 

The  division  of  the  Roman  Empire  that  followed 
the  removal  of  the  Capital  from  the  Tiber  to  Constan- 
tinople, and  the  subsequent  dismemberment  of  the 
whole  fabric,  that  followed  the  invasions  of  the  north- 
ern tribes,  were  not  Revolutions  in  the  sense  here  treat- 
ed, because,  though  they  changed  both  rules  and  forms, 
they  were  the  result  of  internal  vice  and  external  force. 

The  Revolution  I  speak  of  is  a  change  effected  by 
the  people,  the  great  body  of  the  governed  in  any 
country,  and  that  change  is  always  claimed  to  be,  and 
generally  is,  not  always  an  aspiration  of  the  people  or 
the  dominant  party,  for  improvement,  for  greater  liber- 
ty, for  better  protection.  In  the  science  of  government, 
liberty  and  protection  are  almost  if  not  quite  synony- 
mous terms.  There  are  many  things  that  produce 
changes  in  a  government  or  in  the  condition  of  the 
governed,  that  are  not  properly  revolutions,  at  least  in 
the  sense  now  used. 

A  war  of  races,  as  in  St.  Domingo,  may  free  one 
people  and  destroy  another,  but  it  is  the  fruit  of  hatred 
and  revenge,  and  not  the  legitimate  aspiration  of  the 
citizen  to  better  his  condition,  and  the  result  of  such 
a  contest  is  injury  to  both  and  benefit  to  neither. 
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The  convulsive  and  prolonged  efforts  of  Europe  to 
free  the  Holy  Land  from  the  possession  and  domination 
of  the  infidel  Saracen  had  not  the  first  feature  of  a 
Revolution,  for  though  it  was  a  sudden,  a  great,  and  a 
long  continued  change  in  the  direction  of  the  ener- 
gies of  the  people  of  a  continent,  and  though  they  did 
produce  many  and  lasting  effects  upon  governments, 
empires,  and  kingdoms,  yet  it  was  an  effort  not  of  one 
people  but  of  many  peoples,  and  was  directed  not  to 
their  own  condition,  but  to  the  condition  of  another 
people,  and  like  all  other  great  and  violent  exercises 
either  of  mind,  of  passion,  or  of  body,  was  followed  by 
results  not  expected,  and  certainly  not  aimed  at  by 
those  who  engaged  in  it. 

The  gradual  extinction  of  the  feudal  system  that 
has  been  going  on  for  five  centuries,  is  not  a  revolu- 
tion, because  it  has  been  too  gradual,  has  been  produced 
by  causes  not  appreciated  at  the  time,  and  because  it 
has  been  simultaneously  going  on  in  many  nations  at 
the  same  time,  especially  in  the  two  kingdoms  of  hered- 
itary enmity,  England  and  France,  who  have  certainly 
not  always  striven  for  each  others  improvement;  and 
because  this  constant  and  long-continued  attrition  has 
not  yet  entirely  worn  away  that  vast  and  imposing 
structure,  whose  effects  remain  when  its  pageantry  is 
gone,  whose  benefits  remain  when  its  hardships  are 
forgotten,  and  whose  features,  though  modified  and 
softened,  are  yet  and  possibly  will  ever  remain  clearly 
traceable  by  the  hand  of  the  student  and  thoughtful 
observer.  It  is  to-day  older  than  any  form  of  religion 
except  the  Jewish,  and  will  be  outlived  only  by  the 
religion  of  Him  who  is  no  respecter  of  persons,  and  in 
whose  presence  the  great  and  the  feeble,  the  wise  and 
the  foolish  are  equally  insignificant. 

In  this  view  of  the  subject,  considering  Revolutions 
as  the  efforts  of  the  masses  to  improve  their  condition, 
and  they  must  be  so  considered,  however  mistaken  or 
wicked  in  any  given  case,  it  is  evident  they  constitute 
a  much  more  prominent  feature  in  modern  than  in  an- 
cient history. 
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Tlie  ancients  had  their  revolutions  or  changes,  but 
they  were  more  assimilated  to  physical  changes,  or 
changes  produced  by  physical  causes  and  forces,  than 
intelligent  efforts,  or  the  uprising  of  the  masses  caused 
by  any  moral  leavening. 

Not  that  the  ancients  lacked  either  intellectuality  or 
moral  endowments.  They  had  both  in  the  highest  de- 
gree. But  their  efforts  of  an  intellectual  and  moral 
character  were  more  individual  than  collective ;  and 
the  energies  of  the  mind  were  more  directed  to  the 
abstract  inquiry  concerning  the  nature  of  things,  the 
causes  of  things,  and  to  the  internal  operations  of  the 
mind  itself,  rather  than  to  its  external  operation  on 
things. 

The  science  of  government,  as  distinguished  from 
the  mere  exercise  of  $ower  by  one  or  a  few,  and  the 
submission  to  that  power  by  many  others,  the  inquiry 
into  the  nature  and  objects  of  government,  and  the  re- 
lations that  exist  or  ought  to  exist,  between  the  ruler 
and  the  ruled,  or  more  accurately,  between  the  protec- 
tor and  the  protected,  if  not  modern  in  their  origin  are 
eminently  modern  in  their  progress  and  development. 
These  things  are  now  infinitely  better  understood  by  the 
masses  than  formerly,  and  as  a  consequence,  the  action 
of  associated  intellect  on  the  subject  is  a  much  more 
prominent  feature  in  modern  history  than  in  former 
times ;  and  Revolutions,  either  violent  or  peaceable,  will 
continue  to  recur. 

The  almost  infinite  number  of  changes,  both  of  dy- 
nasty and  of  the  material  forms  of  government  found 
in  ancient  history,  have  nearly  all  resulted  either  from 
external  compulsion,  put  in  motion  by  foreign  powers, 
or  from  internal  repulsion,  caused  by  the  violent  contact 
of  different  castes,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Plebeians  and 
Patricians  of  Rome,  or  of  aspiring  leaders  of  the  same 
caste,  as  so  often  occurred  in  the  Greek  Republics. 

It  is  also,  as  before  remarked,  of  the  essence  of  this 
kind  of  revolution,  that  it  be  actively  resisted  by  the 
government,  or  if  not  resisted  that  it  be  obtained  by 
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those  demanding  it,  in  a  manner  and  through  forms 
and  measures  not  contemplated  nor  provided  for  in  the 
already  existing  order  of  things.  It  is  idle  to  talk 
about  the  lawfulness  of  a  Revolution.  When  justified 
at  all  they  are  justified  by  the  necessity  of  the  case 
and  the  moral  judgment  of  mankind.  Government, 
where  the  whole  idea  of  government  is  expressed  in 
the  word  Crown,  may  make  concessions  to  the  subjects 
on  their  prayer  or  petition.  And  where  government  is 
but  the  agency  of  the  citizens,  as  with  us,  and  depends 
in  great  part  for  its  stability  on  the  opinion  of  the  cit- 
izens, it  may  be  changed  by  that,  when  the  changed 
opinion  is  reduced  to  a  constitutional  expression. 

But  these  are  rather  in  the  nature  of  amendments 
than  Revolutions. 

Confining  ourselves  to  this  view  of  the  subject,  it  is 
in  a  moment  apparent  that  the  three  great  represen- 
tative examples  of  Revolutions  occurring  in  modern 
history,  indeed  in  all  history,  are  the  English  Revolu- 
tion of  1640,  the  American  Revolution  of  IY'75,  and 
the  French  Revolution  of  IT 89.  It  will  be  observed  I 
have  placed  the  dates  of  these  several  events  at  the 
times  of  their  first  positive  developments  and  active 
beginning.  The  English  Revolution  was  not  consum- 
mated by  the  establishment  of  the  Commonwealth  un- 
til 1648;  the  American  Revolution  was  not  formally 
declared  until  11 7 6,  and  not  finally  successful  until  1783. 
The  French  Revolution  did  not  culminate  into  the 
Reign  of  Terror  under  Robespierre,  Danton,  and  Marat 
until  1*793-4,  and  did  commence  going  backwards,  the 
proverb  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding,  when  the 
first  consul  dictated  in  1801-3,  and  had  retrograded 
even  further  back  than  the  starting  point,  when  the 
King  of  the  French  was  selected  and  placed  on  his  throne 
by  the  allied  armies  in  1815. 

Of  course  I  will  not  attempt  to  discuss  these  three 
Revolutions,  or  either  one  of  them,  in  detail ;  for  the 
thrilling  events  and  profound  lessons  of  any  one  of 
them  could  not  be  compressed  into  the  narrow  limits 
of  one  lecture. 
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I  will  only  refer  to  them  when  I  think  that  they,  or 
some  of  their  leading  features,  principles,  and  events, 
may  be  used  to  illustrate  the  general  subject  in  hand, 
either  in  the  principles  applicable  to  it,  or  in  the  deduc- 
tions to  be  drawn  from  its  consideration. 

Having  now  defined,  perhaps  at  too  great  length,  the 
precise  thing  I  will  call  a  Revolution,  the  first  stand- 
point from  which  we  will  view  the  subject  is  the  Au- 
thors of  Revolutions. 

The.  authors  of  revolutions  are  generally  good  men, 
— not  always.  All  political  power,  even  the  most  des- 
potic, rests  at  last  upon  opinion — the  opinions  and  con- 
victions of  those  who  use  and  exercise  that  power  in 
Republics  and  Democracies,  and  equally  upon  the  opin- 
ions and  convictions  of  those  who  submit  to  power  in 
more  arbitrary  governments.  No  government  has  long 
withstood  the  assaults  of  hostile  opinion.  It  is  no  an- 
swer to  this  to  say  that  the  opinion  of  the  serf  does 
not  sanction  the  plenary  power  of  the  Czar,  for  if  it 
did  not,  the  serf  has  the  physical  power  to  drag  the 
Czar  through  the  splendid  streets  of  St.  Petersburg 
and  bury  both  him  and'  his  power  in  the  waves  of  the 
Baltic. 

Now  as  all  political  power  rests  for  its  origin  and 
support  on  opinion,  and  as  there  can  be  no  Revolution 
except  when  the  aggregate  of  opinion  is  arrayed  against 
the  existing  order  of  things,  and  as  honesty  is  the  rule 
with  human  nature  and  dishonesty  the  exception,  it 
will  follow  as  a  consequence  that  the  authors  of  Revo- 
lutions are  those  who  exercise,  who  mould,  who  direct 
that  opinion;  that  in  most  cases  there  is  some  cause,  if 
not  a  good  and  justifiable  cause,  for  the  conflict  be- 
tween opinion  and  poiver  ;  and  that  the  reasons,  whether 
good  or  bad,  are  honestly  entertained  and  acted  on  by 
the  masses. 

There  are  some  exceptions  to  this  remark  when  ap- 
plied to  the  leaders,  and  even  when  they  are  both  hon- 
est and  right ;  we  will  enquire  further  along  how  and 
why  it  sometimes  happens  that  Revolutions  honestly 
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begun,  are  conducted  so  rashly  and  ended  so  disas- 
trously. 

What  then  are  some  of  the  rules  for  testing  the 
sincerity,  the  truthfulness,  the  utility  of  a  proposed 
movement  of  this  kind  ?  One  is,  if  it  do  really  begin 
with  the  people,  examine  if  the  body  of  the  people 
are  truly  and  vitally  interested  in  the  issue  raised  and 
in  the  grievances  alleged  to  exist.  If  so,  then  the 
movement  is  not  only  right  but  is  a  duty.  If  not,  or 
if  the  things  charged  are  not  true,  or  greatly  distorted 
and  overrated,  the  movement  is  either  a  lie  or  a  mis- 
take. 

Evidently,  with  the  great  multitude,  it  is  infinitely 
more  apt  to  be  a  mistake  than  a  falsehood;  for  while  a 
few  ambitious  or  corrupt  leaders  could  act  upon  a  fic- 
titious motive,  with  some  sinister  and  ulterior  design  kept 
out  of  the  view  of  those  they  are  trying  to  deceive,  it 
would  be  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  for  a  whole  com- 
munity to  act  the  hypocrite. 

If  the  movement  begin  with  accustomed  leaders,  pre- 
tended leaders,  or  those  who  aspire  to  be  leaders,  then 
the  same  rules  we  have  just  observed  will  apply;  but 
there  is  another  rule  peculiarly  applicable  to  this  class ; 
and  that  is  to  observe  whether  the  men  who  undertake 
to  inaugurate  a  revolution,  and  to  prescribe  it  as  a 
remedy  for  an  evil,  are  not  the  same  men  who  have 
caused  the  very  state  of  things  they  complain  of.  If 
they  are  they  must  not  be  trusted  in  this  matter,  since 
either  they  are  unskillful,  blundering  leaders,  and  can 
not  be  expected  successfully  to  relieve  their  followers 
from  the  dilemma  into  which  they  have  led  them ;  or 
if  they  have  been  skillful  leaders  they  have  been  selfish 
and  designing,  and  have  used  their  skill  to  lead  public 
opinion  to  a  given  point,  where  it  will  be  compelled 
to  go  forward  to  be  consistent  with  itself. 

Indeed,  as  a  Eevolution  is  the  result  of  a  conflict 
between  opinion  or  feeling  and  the  established  order 
of  things,  it  will  scarcely  ever  be  safe  to  confide  either 
the  formation  or  the  direction  of  that  opinion  to  those 
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who  have  established  that  order  of  things,  or  are  at 
the  time  connected  with  its  administration,  or  have 
desired  to  be  so  connected,  no  matter  what  the  form  of 
government,  for  the  reason  that  such  men  generally 
prescribe  on  the  theory  that  fire  is  good  for  the  burn. 

If  kingly  power  has  been  abused,  and  wrong  has 
come  of  it,  the  Crown  will  cry  as  a  remedy,  "more  pow- 
er!11 If  too  much  democracy,  using  the  word  in  its 
generic  and  not  in  its  party  sense,  has  sorely  afflicted 
us,  it  will  naturally  cry  out,  "more  democracy,  wider, 
wilder  privileges ! "  Again,  if  there  are  those  who  had 
recently  been  connected  with  the  exercise,  the  honors, 
and  emoluments  of  power,  and  have  been  stripped  of 
it,  or  have  anxiously  sought  the  administration  and 
have  been  refused,  they  would  be  unsafe  advisers  in 
the  matter  of  getting  up  a  Revolution.  Unsuccessful 
ambition  is  always  finding  sour  grapes,  and  ambition 
disappointed  or  thwarted  on  one  theater  is  sure  to 
seek,  or  what  is  far  worse,  try  to  create,  another  for 
the  exercise  of  its  powers. 

No.  Let  it  spring  fresh  from  the  lap  of  the  earth ;  let 
it  come  from  the  minds,  the  hearts,  the  homes,  the  duty 
of  the  workers,  the  producers  of  value  in  the  great 
social  bee-hive,  who  feel  their  wants  and  know  their 
rights,  and  will  defend  the  one  and  supply  the  other 
without  being  yelled  or  goaded  into  action;  and  never 
let  it  come  from  the  leeches  who  have  sucked  the  life- 
blood  out  of  the  public  body,  or  the  loathsome  insects 
who  have  fattened  and  grown  wanton  on  the  festering 
corruption  of  its  running  sores. 

It  was  not  the  noisy  men,  but  the  quiet,  earnest 
men  who  threw  the  tea  into  Boston  Harbor,  and  builded 
a  rampart  of  sod  on  Bunker  Hill.  When  those  whom 
Csesar  should  protect  and  cherish  are  forced  to  exclaim 
"Ye  gods,  upon  what  meat  doth  this  our  Caesar  feed 
that  he  is  grown  so  great  \ "  the  rulers  must  abate  some 
of  their  greatness,  or  they  will  soon  feel  "the  might 
that  slumbers  in  a  peasant's  arm." 

It  is  no  objection  to  this  course  of  remark,  to  urge 
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that  the  labor  of  thinking  is  generally  done  by  a  few 
for  the  many,  for  it  would  yet  be  true  that  the  opinion 
of  the  few  becomes  the  opinion  of  the  many,  and  that 
opinion  is  the  creator,  the  supporter,  and  the  modifier, 
while  passion  is  the  destroyer  of  governments. 

Next,  as  to  the  JRiglit  of  Revolution.  The  right  of 
revolution  is  absolute  and  perfect;  in  the  language  of 
our  own  Declaration  of  Independence,  "men  are  endowed 
by  their  Creator  with  certain  inalienable  rights;  that 
among  these  are  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happi- 
ness; that  to  secure  these  rights  governments  were  in- 
stituted among  men,  deriving  their  just  powers  from 
the  consent  of  the  governed;  that  whenever  any  form 
of  government  becomes  destructive  of  these  ends,  it  is 
the  right  of  the  people  to  alter  or  abolish  it,  and  to 
institute  a  new  government,  laying  its  foundations  on 
such  principles,  and  organizing  its  powers  in  such  form, 
as  to  them  shall  seem  most  likely  to  effect  their  safety 
and  happiness." 

It  is  a  right  derived  not  from  any  constitution  or 
form  of  government,  but  from  nature.  Applied  to 
communities  it  is  analogous  to  the  right  and  the  duty 
of  self-preservation  in  individuals.  It  is  above  all  hu- 
man government  because  it  is  the  gift  of  God  to  man, 
and  because  under  our  theory  it  is  the  creator  and  not 
the  creature  of  laws ;  it  is  at  the  bottom  of  our  system. 
Without  it  we  would  have  had  no  independence,  no 
constitution,  no  Union;  without  the  salutary  influence 
of  the  existence  of  the  right,  though  not  fully  exer- 
cised, liberty  would  not  survive  half  a  century  in  any 
part  of  the  world.  It  is  inalienable,  in  the  same  way 
and  partly  from  the  same  cause  that  a  man's  soul  is 
inalienable.  He  may  misuse  it,  he  may  render  it  mis- 
erable, he  may  exercise  its  powers  to  the  destruction 
of  his  happiness,  but  he  can  not  destroy,  nor  surrender 
it,  nor  sell  it  for  a  price.  It  is  a  part  of  his  nature,  and 
not  a  part  of  his  acquired  rights.  It  is  as  perfect  as 
the  right  to  breathe  the  air  we  move  in,  and  as  abso- 
lute as  our  right  to  use  the  sunlight  of  heaven  in  the 
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perception  of  tilings  of  beauty  and  utility  around  us. 
It  is  based  in  the  nature  of  things.  It  is  a  truth  which 
does  not,  like  administrative  policy,  change  with  cir- 
cumstances. 

It  is  superior  to  the  allegiance  owed  by  the  citizen 
to  his  government,  because  by  its  exercise  he  made 
his  government,  and  because  by  its  exercise  he  can  un- 
make it.  In  the  masses,  it  is  as  supreme  as  the  right 
of  self-defense  in  individuals.  It  may  be  asked,  if  the 
right  is  so  perfect  why  is  it  ever  denied?  It  is  neither 
denied  nor  doubted  except  by  that  class  of  almost  ob- 
solete rulers  who  claim  jure  divino,  who  believe  the 
right  divine  of  kings  to  rule.  I  will  not  stop  here  to 
controvert  that  theory  before  this  audience,  a  theory 
which  has  been  abandoned  by  sensible  monarchists 
themselves,  and  who  prefer  monarchy  for  its  own  qual- 
ities and  not  for  its  supposed  divinity.  It  may  be 
further  asked,  why  does  not  the  clearness  of  the  right 
obtain  its  own  acknowledgment  and  free  exercise  in 
all  cases?  Just  because,  like  other  good  things,  it  may 
be  abused.  But  why  does  its  violent  exercise  ever 
become  necessary,  and  why  is  it  so  often  resisted  when 
rightfully  appealed  to  ?  This  is  but  to  ask  in  another 
form,  why  will  men  do  wrong?  Why  will  not  men 
always  be  just? 

Next  as  to  the  Causes  of  Revolutions.  The  cause  of 
a  given  change  in  any  thing  may  nearly  always  be  as- 
certained as  well  by  observing  the  nature  of  the  thing 
changed,  and  the  extent  and  character  of  the  change 
effected,  as  by  a  direct  historical  relation  of  the  cause 
itself.  It  is  true  in  morals  as  in  history  and  the  mate- 
rial sciences,  that  the  effect  points  to  the  cause  with  al- 
most as  much  certainty  as  the  cause  points  to  the  effect. 
The  cleft  rock,  the  inclined  and  mingled  strata,  the 
black,  confused  mass  point  back  to  a  great  heat  and  a 
powerful  convulsion,  while  the  smooth  and  shiny  peb- 
ble points  to  the  attrition  and  the  polishing  friction  of 
sl  thousand  ages. 

In  a  former  lecture  which  I  contributed  two  years 
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ago  to  a  course  similar  to  the  one  now  in  progress,  I 
undertook  in  general  terms  to  define  the  nature  and 
objects  of  government.  It  is  evident  that  the  leading 
ideas  prevalent  with  us  upon  that  subject:  that  all  just 
government  rests  for  its  foundation  and  strength  on 
the  consent  of  the  governed ;  that  the  only  legitimate 
object  of  government  is  the  protection  of  the  citizen  in 
his  life,  his  liberty,  and  his  pursuit  of  happiness;  and 
that  all  excess  of  legislation  beyond  this  either  com- 
plicates or  defeats  the  scheme;  if  not  modern  ideas^ 
are  at  least  better  understood  with  us  than  with  the 
ancients. 

I  also  undertook  to  dispute  the  generally  received 
idea,  that  by  entering  into  the  governmental  compact 
the  citizen  surrenders  a  part  of  his  natural  liberty  that 
the  balance  of  his  rights  may  be  the  more  securely 
protected.  This  was  upon  the  idea  that  man,  even  in 
a  state  of  nature,  has  no  right  to  do  wrong,  to  commit 
an  injury  on  his  neighbor;  and  that  the  character  of 
the  engagement  is  not  so  much  the  surrender  of  any 
right  to  do  injustice,  as  an  agreement  not  to  do  it,  and 
for  an  united  eifort  to  prevent  it  from  being  done.. 

It  was  further  suggested,  that  the  only  possible  ex- 
ception to  this  proposition  is  the  concession  by  the  in- 
dividual to  the  associated  mass  of  the  right  to  take 
from  him  a  part  of  his  property  and  a  part  of  the 
proceeds  of  his  labor  in  the  form  of  taxes ;  but  that 
even  this  may  be  more  likened  to  a  contract  where 
value  is  received  for  the  thing  parted  with  than  a  vol- 
untary surrender  of  any  natural  right. 

This  tax  is  the  price  paid  for  protection.  It  is  to  de- 
fray the  necessary  expenses  of  the  government  in  pro- 
tecting the  citizen  in  his  life,  his  liberty,  and  his  pursuit 
of  happiness.  There  are  three  things  should  always 
accompany  this  taxation :  first,  that  those  who  pay  it 
should  assess  it,  else  it  is  wanting  in  that  consent  which 
we  have  seen  underlies  all  government  and  confers  all 
"just  power;"  second,  that  it  should  not  exceed  the 
necessary  and  economical  expenses  of  doing  the  busi- 
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ness  of  goverment — that  is,  protection — else  it  becomes 
robbery  in  disguise;  and  third,  its  equivalent  should 
be  returned  by  adequate  protection  to  the  persons  and 
things  taxed.  This  may  have  seemed  a  digression,  but 
it  has  furnished  us  a  key  to  the  class  of  Revolutions  I 
am  dealing  with;  the  causes  of  and. the  pretexts  for 
them;  undue  taxation,  taxes  levied  by  others  than 
those  who  pay  them,  and  inadequate  protection  to,  or 
direct  aggression  upon,  the  great  rights  and  interest 
governments  were  designed  to  protect  constitute  these. 
These  causes  will  account  for  their  beginning,  but  not 
for  their  tumultuous  progress,  their  excesses  and  cruel- 
ties, their  disasters  and  unexpected  results.  For  these 
the  passions  of  men  and  the  untold  purposes  of  Prov- 
idence must  be  consulted. 

Prerogative,  monopolies,  supplies,  subsidies,  forced 
loans,  ship-money,  taxes,  were  the  subjects  of  contro- 
versy between  Charles  and  his  Commons. 

Monopolies,  titles,  privileged  classes,  inadequate  pro- 
tection, exorbitant  taxation,  were  the  evils  which 
stirred  the  French  up  to  an  effort,  at  first  just  and 
manly,  to  improve  their  government.  Taxes,  mainly 
on  the  small  articles  of  paper  and  tea,  taxes  levied 
without  representation — levied  by  those  who  did  not 
pay  them,  and  inadequate  protection  of  the  colonies  by 
the  home  government,  led  to  petitions,  remonstrances, 
Lexington,  Bunker  Hill,  Independence.  In  the  decla- 
ration of  causes  these  three  appear:  "For  imposing 
taxes  on  us  without  our  consent;"  "He  has  abdicated 
government  here,  by  declaring  us  out  of  his  protection, 
and  waging  war  against  us ; "  "He  has  excited  domes- 
tic insurrections  among  us,  and  has  endeavored  to  bring 
on  the  inhabitants  of  our  frontiers  the  merciless  Indian 
savage  whose  known  rule  of  warfare  is  an  undistin- 
guished destruction  of  all  ages,  sexes,  and  conditions;" 
and  you  will  observe  that  all  the  various  causes  men- 
tioned in  that  declaration  may  be  comprised  in  the 
two  general  classes  of  excessive  burdens  and  inad- 
equate protection. 
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While  these  things  have  been  the  jnst  canses  of  just 
revolutions,  they  have  also,  owing  to  the  extreme  inter- 
est felt  in  them  by  the  masses,  been  perverted  into 
engines  of  fearful  power  by  bad  men.  And  hence  the 
necessity  of  examining  very  closely,  both  as  to  the 
authors  and  the  real  causes  of  a  revolution. 

Another  fruitful  source  of  revolutions  is  the  great, 
the  almost  criminal  neglect  of  public  matters  by  the 
very  best  men  of  the  community.  Be  assured  that 
if  you  do  not  govern  the  country  others  will,  and  if  it 
is  not  governed  well  it  will  be  governed  badly.  You 
first  neglect  it  because  it  is  a  little  troublesome,  and 
soon  you  find  yourselves  recoiling  with  disgust  from 
what  you  are  pleased  to  term  the  "dirty  pool  of  pol- 
itics," when  you  yourselves  did  not  exactly  make  the 
pool  filthy,  but  you  allowed  it  to  become  so,  when  you 
ought  to  have  kept  it  drained  and  cleaned,  limed  and 
salted.  The  thing  aggravates  itself  until  it  becomes 
a  reproach  to  a  man's  standing  as  a  gentleman,  and  a 
refutation  of  his  character  as  a  Christian,  to  be  called 
a  politician. 

The  evil  continues  until  the  foreign  matter  and  the 
ill  humors  in  the  public  body  are  driven  off  by  a  violent 
fever,  or  sloughed  off  in  a  miserable  ulceration.  The 
American  people  have  known  for  the  last  six  years 
that  the  present  state  of  things  was  coming  to  pass. 
They  have  known  that  it  must  come  without  a  change 
of  conduct  in  high  places.  Yet  how  much  of  honest, 
earnest,  Christian  effort  has  been  made  to  prevent  %  Let 
the  people  of  Massachusetts,  of  Ohio,  of  Carolina,  of 
Mississippi,  of  Kentucky,  of  Daviess  County  answer 
the  question,  and  they  will  condemn  themselves  in  the 
answer  they  give.  If  one-fourth  of  the  time  that  is 
spent  in  street  wrangles  about  abstractions,  were  devo- 
ted to  a  serious  effort  to  select  men  upon  the  rule,  "Is 
he  honest,  is  he  capable  ? "  we  would  not  this  day  have 
been  called  upon  to  pray  God  not  to  punish  us  for  our 
sins. 

Next,  as  to  the  Morality  of  Revolutions.     This  has 
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been  partly  disposed  of  in.  treating  of  the  authors,  of 
the  right,  and  of  the  causes  of  Revolutions.  But  it  is 
not  always  moral  to  do  that  which  we  have  a  naked 
right  to  do.  When  then  is  it  moral?  It  may  be  said 
in  general  terms  that  a  revolution  is  moral  when  it  is 
necessary.  Who  is  to  judge  of  the  morality  or  neces- 
sity of  the  movement  ?  Those  who  move,  or  the  resist- 
ing power,  or  the  impartial  world  around?  The  world, 
all  mankind  sitting  as  a  grand  court,  and  rendering 
their  verdict  on  the  pages  of  history,  will  of  necessity 
and  of  right  claim  to  be  the  final  triers  of  that  ques- 
tion. 

But  the  judgment  that  I  speak  of  is  the  present 
judgment,  that  must  be  had  now,  to  determine  whether 
the  thing  shall  be  done.  Who  shall  pass  that?  Evi- 
dently not  those  who  resist,  or  those  who  have  done 
the  wrong,  for  that  would  be  to  preclude  all  hope  of 
reform.  Those  who  have  tasted  the  sweets  and  the 
vanity  of  power,  seldom  see  either  morality  or  neces- 
sity in  its  curtailment.  And  it  might  not  be  safe  to 
wait  until  the  movement  is  justified  and  impelled  by 
the  moral  judgment  of  the  neutral  world,  or  those  who 
are  disinterested  in  the  contest,  for  their  judgment  and 
their  motions  would  be  slow  in  proportion  to  the  little 
direct  interest  they  had  in  the  controversy. 

The  responsibility,  the  right,  the  duty  of  determin- 
ing this  question  is  upon  those  who  are  to  make  the 
movement.  But  while  this  is  true,  it  is  also  true  that 
"  a  decent  respect  for  the  opinion  of  mankind  "  does  not 
only  "  require  that  they  should  declare  the  causes  which 
impel  them,"  but  this  decent  respect  does  also  much 
more  require  great  care  that  the  causes  or  reasons 
should  be  such  as  will  finally  be  approved  and  held 
sufficient  by  that  opinion  of  mankind. 

The  causes  should  be  such,  in  order  to  make  the 
revolution  moral,  as  will  enable  its  authors  to  "  appeal 
to  the  Supreme  Judge  of  the  world  for  the  rectitude  of 
their  intentions,"  and  to  go  forward  "  with  a  firm  reli- 
ance upon  the  protection  of  Divine  Providence"  for 
the  support  of  their  declaration. 
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Next,  when  is  a  revolution,  as  distinguished  from 
amendment     or     constitutional     change,    necessary  f 
When  is  it  expedient  \     There  is  a  time  for  all  things. 
When  is  the  time  for  that?     The  general  answer  is, 
"When  in  the  course  of  human  events  it  becomes  nec- 
essary."  The  more  specific  answer  is,  "  Prudence,  indeed, 
will  dictate  that  Governments  long  established  should 
not  "be  changed  for  light  or  transient  causes ;  and  accord- 
ingly, all  experience   hath  shown,  that  mankind  are 
more  disposed  to  suffer,  while  evils  are  sufferable,  than 
to  right  themselves  by  abolishing  the  forms  to  which 
they  are  accustomed.     But  when  a  long  train  of  abuses 
and  usurpations,  pursuing  invariably  the  same  object, 
evinces  a  design  to  reduce  them  under  absolute  despot- 
ism, it  is  then  right,  it  is  their  duty,  to  throw  off  such  gov- 
ernment,  and  provide  new  guards  for  their  future  secu- 
rity.    Such  has  been  the  patient  sufferance  of  these 
Colonies,  and  such  is  now  the    necessity  which  con- 
strains them  to  alter  their  former  systems  of  govern- 
ment."    "  In  every  stage  of  these  oppressions  we  have 
petitioned  for  redress  in  the  most  humble  terms.      Our 
repeated  petitions  have  been  answered  only  by  repeated 
injury."    "  Nor  have  we  been  wanting  in  attention  to  our 
British  brethren.     We  have  warned  them  from  time  to 
time  of  attempts  made  by  their  Legislature  to  extend  an 
unwarrantable  jurisdiction  over  us.    We  have  reminded 
them  of  the  circumstances  of  our  emigration  and  settle- 
ment here.     We  have  appealed  to  their  native  justice 
and  magnanimity,  and  we  have  conjured  them  by  the 
ties  of  onr  common  kindred  to  disavow  these  usurpa- 
tions  which  would  inevitably  interrupt  our  connec- 
tions and  correspondence.     They  too  have  been  deaf 
to  the  voice  of  justice  and  consanguinity.     We  must 
therefore   acquiesce  in  the  necessity  which  denounces 
our  separation,  and  hold  them  as  we  hold  the  rest  of 
mankind,  enemies  in  war,  in  peace,  friends." 

Here  all  passion  and  resentment  are  excluded;  the 
justification  of  the  thing  is  put  upon  its  necessity,  and 
that  necessity  was  not  supposed  to  exist  until  every 
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means  to  prevent  it  had  been  tried  and  failed.  It  is  a 
right  perfect  in  its  nature,  but  should  not  be  exercised 
by  intelligent,  patriotic,  and  brave  citizens  until  the 
oppressions  and  omissions  of  government  are  ills  as 
great  as  the  ills  of  revolution ;  or  to  state  it  more  accu- 
rately, we  should  not  abolish  a  government  until  we 
can  do  better  without  it  than  with  it. 

Government  is  but  the  machinery  used  by  the  citi- 
zens to  effect  given  objects.  Go,  mark  the  economical 
and  skillful  husbandman  and  manufacturer,  who  at  great 
expense  to  himself  has  purchased,  or  with  great  labor 
has  built,  a  machine  for  his  purposes.  If  it  does  not 
seem  to  operate  well,  he  examines  for  the  cause.  If 
the  servant  at  the  wheel  is  idle,  captious,  too  slow  or 
too  fast,  he  corrects  these  bad  qualities,  either  by  advice, 
reprimand,  or  chastisement.  If  he  is  rebellious  or 
wholly  incompetent  for  the  position,  the  master  will 
utterly  dismiss  him,  and  send  him.  away.  If  the  ma- 
chine itself  appear  not  to  work  smoothly,  or  to  execute 
its  objects  well,  he  will  examine  its  parts — the  cogs, 
the  belts,  the  screws,  the  journals,  to  see  if  by  tight- 
ening here  and  loosening  there,  shortening  here  and 
lengthening  there,  and  oiling  the  rough  parts,  the  diffi- 
culty cannot  be  removed.  If  all  his  endeavors  fail, 
he  peaceably  lays  it  aside  and  buys  or  makes  another 
of  a  different  plan.  But  if  the  machine,  besides  being 
useless,  is  very  dangerous  to  himself  and  family,  so 
much  so  as  to  imperil  their  lives,  then  will  he  break  it 
or  cast  it  aAvay.  So  should  men  treat  their  govern 
ments  and  their  public  servants. 

Mr.  Madison,  who  was  the  chief  author  of  our  Con 
stitution,  who  saw  his  country  pass  through  one  revo- 
lution, and  narrowly  escaped  two  others,  whose  mind 
was  never  brilliant  but  always  profound,  whose  patriot- 
ism, competency,  and  devotion  to  his  country  were  tried 
and  proved  on  the  fields,  in  the  senate,  in  the  cabinet, 
and  in  the  executive  chair,  while  his  mind  was  undimmed 
by  age  nor  warped  by  party  strife,  when  the  ripe 
shock   of  his  experience  was  made  full  by  the  rich 
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harvestings  of  a  long  an  active  and  a  useful  life, — said 
that  revolution  should  not  be  resorted  to  except  "in 
the  event  of  a  failure  of  every  constitutional  resort? 
and  an  accumulation  of  usurpations  and  abuses,  ren- 
dering passive  obedience  and  non-resistance  a  greater- 
evil  than  resistance  or  revolution." 

Next  as  to  the  Progress  and  Tendency  of  devolution. 
The  causes  of  revolutions  will  not  always  account  for 
the  peculiarities  of  their  conduct  or  development.  It 
has  been  said  that  those  who  begin  revolutions  seldom 
end  them.  We  could  go  further,  and  say  that  those 
who  begin  them  seldom  conduct  them,  and  those  who 
conduct  them  seldom  end  them.  The  English,  but 
more  especially  the  French  Revolution  were  examples 
of  the  truth  of  this  rule,  while  the  American  Revolu- 
tion was  a  glorious  exception  to  it.  Why  is  it  that 
those  who  inaugurated  the  French  Revolution  were 
murdered  by  those  who  conducted  it,  and  those 
who  urged  it  forward  were  destroyed  by  those  who 
ended  it?  And  why  was  it  on  the  other  hand  that 
those  who  fought  at  Bunker  Hill,  conquered  at  York- 
town;  those  who  planned  at  Philadelphia,  matured  at 
Annapolis  and  Washington;  and  those  who  first  cried 
Independence  were  the  same  who  manned  and  piloted 
the  newly-built  and  newly-moored  Ship  of  State  on  her 
first  voyage  of  experiment  and  peril?  The  reasons 
will  be  easily  discerned  as  we  proceed  in  the  discussion 
of  the  progress  and  tendency  of  Revolutions. 

It  has  been  said  that  Revolutions  never  go  back- 
wards. In  one  view  of  the  subject  this  is  true,  in  an- 
other, and,  I  think,  the  correct  view,  it  is  eminently 
untrue.  If  it  is  meant  that  the  authors  and  actors  in 
a  revolution  do  not  voluntarily  abandon  their  purpose, 
it  is  true.  If  it  is  meant  they  are  never  defeated  or 
even  controlled  by  opposition  and  circumstances,  it  is 
untrue.  If  it  is  meant  that  a  successful  demand  for 
change  does  not  gratify  those  who  made  it,  but  rather 
incites  them  to  make  still  heavier  demands,  then  it  is 
generally  true,  but  not  always  so.     If  it  is  meant  by 
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saying  tliey  never  go  backwards,  simply  to  express  the 
fact  that  they  gather  strength  and  disciples  as  they  go 
forward,  then  it  is  true. 

The  American  Revolution  did  not  go  backwards, 
but  moved  steadily,  though  slowly,  forward  to  the  ac- 
complishment of  its  original  design,  and  then  stopped. 
It  did  not  go  one  step  beyond,  and  possibly  for  that 
very  reason  did  not  retrogade  to  where  it  commenced. 
Not  so  with  the  English  and  the  French.  If  the  execu- 
tion of  Charles  the  First  and  the  establishment  of  the 
Commonwealth  made  one  revolution,  and  the  overthrow 
of  the  Commonwealth  and  the  Protectorate  of  Crom- 
well made  another  revolution,  and  the  recalling  and 
crowning  of  Charles  the  Second  made  yet  another  and 
a  third,  then  neither  one  of  them  went  back  in  running 
its  own  aj)pointed  course.  But  if  all  these  events  are 
to  be  considered  as  parts  of  one  grand  drama,  and 
they  have  been  and  must  be  so  considered,  then  that 
drama  did  go  back. 

If  the  re-assembling  of  the  Three  Estates,  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Convention,  the  abolition  of  monarchy, 
and  the  beheading  of  Louis  are  to  be  considered  as 
the  first  French  Revolution,  and  the  overthrow  of  the 
Convention  and  the  Three  Estates,  and  the  establishment 
of  the  Consulate  and  the  Empire  as  another  revolution; 
and  if  the  overthrow  of  the  Emperor  and  the  Empire 
on  the  field  of  Waterloo,  followed  by  the  re-establish- 
ment of  the  Bourbon  line,  and  the  reception  by  Louis 
XVIII.  of  a  throne  and  a  crown  at  the  points  of  the 
bayonets  of  the  allied  armies,  constituted  another  and 
a  third  revolution, — then  neither  of  them  went  back, 
though  each  traveled  in  a  direction  different  from  the 
others.  But  the  judgment  of  mankind  has  not  so  divi- 
ded the  great  tragedy  of  the  world's  history.  The  ver- 
dict of  history  and  of  common-sense  has  been  rendered 
and  approved,  and  that  verdict  is  that  all  these  events 
are  but  parts  of  one  grand  whole,  each  part  being  in- 
timately and  indissolubly  connected  with  the  others  in 
the  relations  of  cause  and  effect;  that  they  all  go  to 
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make  up  the  French  Revolution,  and  that  the  French 
Revolution  did  go  back. 

And  thus,  as  we  stated  in  the  outset,  a  revolution 
in  government,  like  a  revolution  in  mechanics,  does 
sometimes  go  clear  round  the  circle,  and  land  either 
where  it  begun  or  at  a  worse  point.  Of  course  this 
is  not  necessary  to  complete  the  definition  of  the  move- 
ment, nor  to  accomplish  its  objects.  On  the  contrary, 
it  not  only  defeats  the  object  for  the  present,  but  makes 
its  future  accomplishment  more  doubtful. 

"Who  can  doubt  that  Republicanism  would  meet 
with  less  favor  if  now  proposed  in  England  or  France, 
than  it  otherwise  would,  but  for  their  unfortunate  ex- 
perience in  the  use  of  it?  It  avails  nothing  to  tell 
them  they  did  not  give  it  a  fair  trial.  They  tried  it, 
and  failed,  and  it  is  human  nature  to  attribute  the 
failure  to  the  fault  of  the  thing  and  not  to  themselves. 

These  disasters  have  attended  revolutions,  which, 
like  the  English  and  the  French,  were  originated  by 
good  sense  and  patriotism.  What  is  the  key  to  this? 
It  is  that  though  commenced  by  reason,  they  were  con- 
ducted by  ambition,  passion,  and  revenge.  Then,  a  rev- 
olution is  lost,  ruined  from  the  beginning,  when  con- 
ceived in  excitement.  Passions  move  upwards,  like 
solid  substances  move  downwards;  they  gather  velo- 
city and  impetus  as  they  go.  He  who  would  move  a 
stone  on  the  side  of  a  hill  must  take  care  lest  when  it 
is  moved  from  the  bed  where  it  has  rested  for  ages,  it 
does  not  overcome  him,  that  the  stone  in  turn  does  not 
become  the  superior  and  the  moving  power,  and  drag 
him  with  violence  and  destruction  into  the  gulf  below. 

Passion  can  never  accomplish  so  much  evil,  except 
in  a  state  of  anarchy,  the  fruit  of  a  consuming  internal 
strife.  And  what  is  anarchy?  Perhaps  nothing  at 
first  view  would  appear  so  difficult  of  analysis,  and  yet 
it  can  be  traced  to  its  causes  and  reduced  to  principle. 
We  have  almost  defined  and  explained  the  confusion 
and  violence  of  anarchy  when  we  have  stated  its  oppo- 
sites :  government,  law,  judicial  and  executive  author- 
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ity.  The  establishment  and  existence  of  governments 
and  laws  do  but  put  into  form  and  force  the  opinion 
and  concession  of  mankind  in  relation  to  themselves, 
that  all  men  need  restraint,  assistance,  direction.  The 
strong  admit  that  they  need  restraint,  the  weak  that 
they  need  assistance,  and  the  honest  but  erring  that 
they  need  the  lawT's  firm  advice.  If  these  forms  had 
never  been  established,  if  man  had  remained  in  a  state 
of  nature  and  individual  existence,  with  Robin  Hood's 
code  of  laws: 

"  The  good  old-  rule,  the  simple  plan  : 
Let  him  take  who  has  the  power, 
And  let  him  keep  who  can," 

their  condition  would  be  one  of  anarchy,  but  not  such 
as  we  are  in  the  habit  of  considering.  That  which  we 
study  on  the  pages  of  history  is  the  "the  confusion 
worse  confounded"  that  naturally  follows  the  violent 
destruction  of  order — "  Heaven's  first  law." 

The  fatal  mistake  too  often  committed  by  revolution- 
ists is  in  supposing  they  can  not  amend  their  govern- 
ment without  destroying  it;  as  if  the  old  family  man- 
sion could  not  be  repaired  against  wind  and  rain 
without  being  razed  to  the  ground.  The  act  of  de- 
stroying the  old  always  precedes  the  act  of  supplying 
or  building  the  new  government.  The  destruction 
was  the  work  of  passion  and  not  of  reason ;  they  dis- 
agree about  the  form  and  proportions  of  the  new 
structure,  the  interregnum  is  void  of  any  controlling 
power,  the  very  phrensy  that  fired  the  old  temple  must 
have  scope,  exercise,  something  to  destroy;  and  the 
government  being  gone  the  only  things  left  for  destruc- 
tion are  the  different  factions  rioting  amid  the  ruins 
of  order.  Those  who  differ  with  each  other  are  first 
suspected,  then  pronounced  dangerous,  and  then  de- 
stroyed. Extermination  takes  the  place  of  punish- 
ment and  restraint,  and  even  of  argument.  He  who 
differs  in  opinion  is  not  fit  to  live.  The  most  eloquent 
orator  is  the  hoarse-mouthed  cannon,  the  most  con- 
vincing arguments,  grape  and  canister.     The  rope,  the 
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ax,  the  bullet,  the  guillotine,  become  the  specifics  for 
every  heresy  of  opinion.     This  is  anarchy. 

I  am  aware  it  is  a  strong  specimen,  and  that  it  does 
sometimes  exist  in  a  milder  form  when  only  the  func- 
tions of  government  are  for  a  time  suspended.  But 
the  degree  of  anarchy  I  have  depicted  is  the  kind 
that  prevails,  when  it  prevails  at  all,  in  revolutionary 
periods.  And  it  always  will  prevail  when  the  move- 
ment is  so  unfortunately  conducted  as  to  abolish  for  a 
time  all  government.  There  is  no  condition  of  human 
existence  so  perfectly  miserable  as  when  the  terrific 
energy  of  mind  developed  by  a  revolution  is  directed 
by  the  fierce  malignity  and  heated  passions  of  fallen 
and  depraved  human  nature  to  the  destruction  of  the 
contending  and  surging  factions : 

"  Now  shield  with  shield,  with  helmet,  helmet  closed, 
To  armor,  armor,  lance  to  lance  opposed, 
Host  against  host  with  shadowy  squadrons  drew, 
The  sounding  darts  in  iron  tempest  flew ; 
Victors  and  vanquished  join  promiscuous  cries, 
And  shrilling  shouts  and  dying  groans  arise ; 
With  streaming  blood  the  slippery  fields  are  dyed, 
And  slaughtered  heroes  swell  the  dreadful  tide ; 
As  torrents  roll,  increased  by  numerous  rills, 
With  rage  impetuous  down  their  echoing  hills, 
Rush  to  the  vale,  and,  poured  along  .the  plain, 
Roar  through  a  thousand  channels  to  the  main ; 
The  distant  shepherd,  trembling,  hears  the  sound : 
So  mix  both  hosts,  and  so  their  cries  resound." 

The  spring  of  the  tiger,  the  swoop  of  the  eagle  from 
his  eyrie,  the  sting  of  the  rattling  serpent,  are  but  fee- 
ble emblems  taken  from  the  inferior  circles  of  animated 
existence  to  illustrate  the  energy,  the  velocity,  and  the 
malignity  of  the  enmity  of  man  to  his  kind  when  pas- 
sion drives,  and  malice  directs,  when  law  is  trampled 
in  the  dust,  and  religion  either  forgotten  or  only  as- 
sumed as  a  masked  engine  of  destruction : 

"  Man  is  to  man  the  sorest,  surest  ill. 
A  previous  blast  foretells  the  rising  storm,  * 
Overwhelming  turrets  threaten  ere  they  fall, 
Volcanoes  bellow  ere  they  disembogue, 
Earth  trembles  ere  her  yawning  jaws  devour, 
And  smoke  betrays  the  wide-consuming  fire  ;  , 
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Ruin  from  man  is  most  concealed  when  near, 
And  sends  the  direful  tidings  in  the  blow. 
Heaven's  sovereign  saves  all  beings  but  herself, — 
That  hideous  sight,  a  naked  human  heart." 

And  yet  more  beautifully  expressed  by  Sir  Walter 
Scott,  if  there  can  be  any  beauty  in  the  expression  of 
such  a  fact: 

"  The  falcon,  poised  on  soaring  wing, 
Watches  the  wild-duck  by  the  spring, 
The  slow  hound  wakes  the  fox's  lair, 
The  greyhound  presses  on  the  hare, 
The  eagle  pounces  on  the  lamb, 
The  wolf  devours  the  fleecy  dam, 
Even  ti^er  fell,  and  sullen  bear 
Their  likeness  and  their  lineage  spare. 
Man,  only,  mars  kind  nature's  plan, 
And  turns  the  fierce  pursuit  on  man." 

Why  is  this  ?     Is  it  true 

"  There  is  no  trust, 
No  faith,  no  honesty  in  man,  all  perjured, 
All  forsworn,  all  naught,  all  dissemblers  "  ? 

Is  man  such  a  monster?  Is  he  all  wickedness?  Is 
destruction  his  chief  delight  ?  No!  I  am  one  of  those 
who  have  much  confidence  in  human  nature.  I  be- 
lieve that  the  sum  of  good  in  man  is  greatly  supe- 
rior to  the  sum  of  evil.  But  it  is  a  kind  of  national 
insanity.  You  have  seen  an  individual  in  a  phrensy 
of  passion,  or  in  moody  madness ;  this  was  from  some 
cause  that  concerned  him  alone,  and  he  gave  undue 
weight  and  influence  to  that  cause.  When  the  cause 
is  one  that  concerns  the  community,  madness  may  be- 
come contagious,  or  from  the  general  prevalence  of  a 
poisonous  political  malaria,  the  fever  of  the  passions 
may  assume  an  epidemic  form.  It  has  occurred  repeat- 
edly, and  it  may  occur  again.  What  I  insist  upon  is, 
and  the  truth  of  it  is  easily  seen,  that  the  political  dis- 
ease of  a  nation's  brains  is  more  apt  to  prevail  in  revo- 
lutionary times.  And  just  what  a  mad  or  a  crazy  man 
will  do  a  mad  or  a  crazy  nation  will  do,  except  on  a 
larger  scale.  It  is  bad  enough  when  the  disease  is 
caused  by  the  excitement  of  the  revolution;  but  if  the 
revolution  itself  be  caused  by  the  disease,  then  the 
calamity,  always  severe,  is  blackened  and  deepened. 
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"  When  headstrong  passion  gets  the  reins  of  reason, 
The  force  of  nature,  like  too  strong  a  gale, 
For  want  of  ballast  oversets  the  vessel." 

"  The  worst  of  slaves  is  he  whom  passion  rules, 
Unchecked  by  reason  and  the  powerful  voice 
Of  friendship.''" 

"  How  terrible  is  passion  !  how  our  reason 
Falls  down  before  it !     Whilst  the  tortured  frame 
Like  a  ship  dashed  by  fierce  encountering  tides, 
And  of  her  pilot  spoiled,  drives  round  and  round, 
The  sport  of  wind  and  wave." 

I  will  make  but  one  more  quotation  to  illustrate  this 
part  of  my  subject,  upon  which  I  have,  perhaps,  already 
dwelt  too  long.  How  truly,  how.  very  truly  does  Pol- 
lock say: 

"  One  passion  prominent  appears,  the  lust 
Of  power,  which  ofttimes  took  the  fairer  name  ] 
Of  Liberty,  and  hung  the  popular  flag 
Of  Freedom  out." 

As  a  proof  that  I  am  not  mistaken  in  saying  that 
madness  may  become  national,  you  will  remember 
that  some  of  the  fiercest  and  bloodiest  spirits  of  the 
Reign  of  Terror  were  men  who  both  before  and  after 
that  time  were  of  the  most  pacific  and  charitable  dis- 
positions and  conduct  in  private  and  social  life;  and 
one  of  them  who,  when  the  executions  reached  a  hun- 
dred a-day,  and  a  ditch  had  to  be  dug  to  lead  the  gore 
from  the  guillotine  to  the  Seine,  delighted  to  see  bloody 
heads  fall  from  the  platform,  as  a  boy  would  delight  to 
see  red  apples  tumble  from  a  tree, — when  the  calm  had 
succeeded  the  storm,  spent  much  of  his  time  in  lectu- 
ring against  capital  punishment ! 

Various  things  may  conspire  to  produce  this  condi- 
tion of  anarchy  and  of  public  madness  which  I  have 
described;  and,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  one  of  the  most 
fruitful  causes  is  the  early  success  of  the  movement. 

I  have  before  observed  that  mind  and  passion  gather 
velocity  and  momentum  as  they  move  in  a  given  direc- 
tion, which  will  account  for  the  fact  that  the  actors  in 
a  Revolution  frequently  find  themselves  impelled  be- 
yond the  point  they  aimed  at,  or  even  performing  the 
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whole  circle  of  a  revolution,  and  landing  where  they 
begun.  Washington  said,  "There  is  a  natural  and 
necessary  progression  from  the  extreme  of  anarchy  to 
the  extreme  of  tyranny;  and  arbitrary  power  is  most 
easily  established  on  the  ruins  of  liberty  abused  to 
licentiousness." 

Guizot,  the  philosophical  historian  of  civilization, 
says,  "Freedom  is  never  in  such  danger  as  after  a  suc- 
cessful revolution."  Why  is  this  so?  Because  in  the 
public  convulsions  of  a  revolution,  "the  audacious,  the 
reckless,  the  desperate  are  pressing  forward  to  the  front 
ranks,  and  the  moderate  and  rational  sinking  into  ob- 
scurity;" and  because  of  the  danger  to  be  apprehended 
from  that  very  military  power  that  has  been  instru- 
mental in  achieving  the  liberty  the  people  aspired  to. 
The  state,  weary,  worn,  weak,  as  it  were,  from  the  Joss 
of  blood,  in  a  fit  of  despondency  and  disgust,  looks  to 
the  despotism  of  a  military  protectorate  for  that  peace, 
that  protection,  and  above  all  for  that  rest  which  a 
tired  or  a  sick  man  needs,  and  which  he  has  failed  to 
find  in  his  own  convulsive  efforts.  Allison  says,  "It  is 
quite  in  vain  to  expect  that  men  of  reckless  and  licen- 
tious habits,  like  the  majority  of  soldiers  in  every 
country,  will  quietly  resign  the  supreme  authority  after 
having  won  it  at  the  peril  of  their  lives.  Individuals 
may  sometimes  make  such  a  sacrifice,  large  bodies  never 
have  and  never  will." 

These  general  reflections  will  be  best  illustrated  by  a 
short  reference  to  the  three  leading  Revolutions  which 
we  have  selected  as  representatives  of  the  class  we  are 
dealing  with.  The  English  commenced  only  with  the 
view  of  reforming  abuses  in  their  government,  things 
that  very  much  needed  reform.  Succeeding  in  this,  they 
would  reform  the  government  itself.  Energy  and  pas- 
sion now  began  to  be  developed.  A  government  that 
needed  reformation  so  much,  was  next  thought  only  fit 
to  be  utterly  abolished ;  and  in  the  flush  of  success 
they  thought  their  success  incomplete  until  the  head 
of   the  prostrate  government  was  himself  beheaded. 
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Monarchy  was  abolished,  the  Commonwealth  establish- 
ed. Charles  was  decapitated,  Cromwell  was,  by  the 
army  installed  as  Protector;  and  no  sooner  was  the 
scepter  in  his  hands  than  he  began  to  cast  abont  him 
how  he  might  place  the  crown  on  his  head,  and  his 
own  family  npon  the  throne. 

At  his  death  his  imbecile  son  found  himself,  or 
rather  the  nation  soon  found  him,  entirely  inadequate 
to  the  position.  The  reaction  now  commenced.  In 
cooler  moments  men  saw  and  deplored  the  excesses 
they  had  committed;  and  the  rebound  of  feeling  was 
possibly  as  much  too  great  as  was  its  fanatical  move- 
ment forward.  As  a  means  of  peace,  of  rest,  of  secu- 
rity, and,  in  the  minds  of  some,  as  an  act  of  justice, 
Charles  II.  was  recalled  from  his  exile  on  the  Con- 
tinent, to  the  throne  of  England  and  the  crown  of  his 
murdered  father.  The  act  has  at  least  one  recommend- 
ation: it  was  the  deed  of  the  English  (some  of  the 
same  who  had  assisted  in  dethroning  the  father)  acting 
in  their  our  free-will,  and  not  under  the  compulsion  of 
the  allied  minions  of  legitimacy,  as  in  the  case  of 
France. 

The  French  commenced  their  Revolution  for  the  cor- 
rection of  errors,  errors  that  grievously  needed  correc- 
tion. In  the  attempt  to  restrain  the  excesses  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  their  government,  they  plead  with  much 
truth,  and  used  with  much  force,  their  motto,  "  The 
Rights  of  Man."  The  idea  was  new  and  pleasant,  and, 
like  new  ideas,  was  rapidly  improved  upon,  then  car- 
ried to  excess,  and  was  soon  followed  by  the  other 
motto,  "Liberty,  Equality,  Fraternity."  This  in  turn 
soon  warmed  into  phrensy.  It  soon  became  apparent 
to  their  excited  minds  that  there  could  be  no  liberty 
where  there  was  any  restraint,  there  could  be  no  equali- 
ty where  there  were  any  titles  and  privileges,  and  no 
fraternity  where  some  had  more  of  worldly  comforts 
than  others. 

These  ideas,  coupled  with  some  military  successes, 
convulsed  and  turned  loose  the  French  character,  quick, 
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brilliant,  nervous,  impulsive.  Not  content  with  re- 
straining excesses  in  the  administration,  they  naturally, 
and  perhaps  properly,  sought  wholly  to  remodel  the 
government  that  had  committed  these  excesses.  Hav- 
ing succeeded  in  this,  they  ought  to  have  stopped.  But 
now  their  blunders  and  misfortunes  commence.  The 
logic  of  the  mind  gives  way  to  the  logic  of  the  passions 
and  the  rush  of  events.  The  government  that  lately 
needed  only  amendment,  was  now  fit  only  for  destruc- 
tion; and,  as  with  the  English,  the  overthrow  of  the 
monarchy  was  not  thought  complete  until  its  repre- 
sentatives were  offered  up  as  a  bright  sacrifice  to  the 
demon  of  anarchy:  Louis  and  Marie  were  guillotined 
in  the  presence  of  the  gaping  mob. 

All  idea  of  restraint,  whether  human  or  Divine,  be- 
came irksome.  The  mob  grew  restive  and  indignant 
under  the  thought  that  there  was  yet  left  in  all  the 
universe  one  Being  greater  than  themselves.  Religion 
followed  the  doom  of  law.  An  intense  madman,  an- 
nouncing himself  the  "Orator  of  the  Human  Race," 
boldly  proclaimed,  "  There  is  no  other  God  but  Nature, 
no  other  sovereign  but  the  Human  Race,  the  people- 
God.  The  people  is  sufficient  for  itself.  It  will  endure 
forever.  Nature  kneels  not  before  herself."  These 
sentiments  found  a  ready  and  a  hearty  response  in  the 
burning  hearts  and  the  volcanic  brains  of  the  Jacobin 
clubs.  Religion  was  abolished,  and  God,  the  father  of 
religion,  was  declared  not  to  exist.  Frail  reason  was 
superior  to  the  revealed  religion  of  God,  and  frail  man 
was  superior  to  God,  or,  rather,  was  declared  to  be  God 
himself. 

Impious  mockery  and  infidelity  reached  a  hight,  a 
breadth,  and  a  depth  not  manifested  since  the  creation, 
when  a  female,  whose  character  well  corresponded  to 
the  part  she  played,  was  gaudily  dressed  and  worshiped 
as  the  Goddess  of  Reason,  amidst  a  carnival  of  sin  and 
debauchery  in  the  temple  of  God. 

The  climax  was  reached.  The  white  heat  of  passion 
was  attained,  and  human  passions,  like  inflamable  sub- 
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stances,  are  quickest  consumed  when  burning  brightest. 
The  reaction  must  and  will  come,  and  it  is  often  more 
terrible  in  its  rebound  than  in  the  explosion  of  its  fury. 
Robespierre,  who  had  skillfully  led  the  mob,  finding 
the  mob  would  soon  be  dragging  him,  exclaimed,  f  If 
God  did  not  exist,  it  would  behoove  man  to  invent  him." 
This  was  the  thing  that  first  impressed  me  that 
Robespierre  was  almost  as  great  as  he  was  depraved. 

We  cannot  trace  the  change  in  all  its  mutations. 
The  French  Revolution  stands  out  in  bold  relief  as  the 
event,  the  subject  for  study,  in  modern  history.  Those 
who  sowed  to  the  wind  reaped  to  the  whirlwind.  The 
authors  of  the  Revolution  were  themselves  the  greatest 
sufferers  by  it.  Those  who  started  on  the  high-road  of 
Revolution  were  guillotined  because  they  would  not 
go  further ;  those  who  would  go  further  met  the  like 
fate  because  they  would  not  go  the  whole  way ;  and 
those  who  went  all  the  way  only  reached  the  bitter 
goal  to  find  themselves  between  the  Charybdis  of  the 
mob  and  the  Scylla  of  despotism.  The  choice  was  then 
made  that  has  always  been  made,  and  always  will  be 
made,  between  one  master  and  many  masters. 

Wave  had  met  wave,  each  rolling  deeper,  mounting 
higher,  and  leaping  wilder,  until  the  ocean  of  passion 
seemed  drained  to  the  very  bottom  by  the  furious 
storm,  and  where  the  tide  commenced  rushing  back  to 
its  accustomed  channel ;  men  found  they  were  all  at 
sea  without  helm,  without  compass,  and  without 
ballast. 

Those  who  had  renounced  powTers  and  forms,  titles 
and  laws,  religion  and  control,  in  whatever  form  found, 
now  sought  for  them  as  the  wayfaring  man  for  "the 
shadow  of  a  great  rock  in  a  weary  land."  Those  who 
had  torn  the  monarch's  crown  from  his  head,  and  cleft 
his  head  from  his  body,  now  gathered  up  the  bloody 
jewels  from  their  resting-place  in  the  mire,  and  offered 
them  to  another,  who,  in  his  vaulting  ambition,  would 
have  the  world  make  obeisance  to  him,  and  violated 
all  law,  human  and  Divine,  that  his  throne  and  his 
power  might  remain  in  his  family  forever. 
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The  French  Ee volution  is  well  epitomized  in  the 
fact  that  the  inventor  of  the  guillotine  was  himself 
shown  how  well  it  worked  upon  his  own  neck. 

Let  us  turn  from  these  discouraging  scenes  to  our 
own  Revolution.  While  we  are  permitted  to  profit,  if 
we  can,  by  the  mistakes,  the  excesses,  and  the  disasters 
of  the  French,  we  are  never,  never  at  liberty  to  forget 
that  debt  of  gratitude  which  we  owe  them  for  their 
assistance  in  the  night  of  our  darkest  peril  and  in  the 
hour  of  our  greatest  need.  The  American  Revolution 
was  a  success  without  a  parallel  in  the  history  of  the 
world.  Successful  without  excess,  steady  without  sev- 
erity, firm  without  cruelty,  energetic  without  tumult, 
it  went  steadily,  slowly  forward  to  the  point  aimed  at, 
and  then  stopped.  The  Revolution  was  not  feverishly 
sought  for,  but  was  earnestly  and  honestly  avoided, 
and  was  only  accepted  in  the  last  resort  as  a  stern 
necessity.  Resistance  was  begun,  not  that  the  tax 
would  make  them  paupers,  but  that  submission  to  it 
would  make  them  slaves.  They  had  "  millions  for  de- 
fence, but  not  a  cent  for  tribute."  They  did  not  begin 
by  striking  for  new  rights  and  greater  liberty,  but  only 
to  maintain  those  they  were  then  entitled  to.  This 
effort  was  continued  for  many  years,  and  was  made  in 
the  British  Empire  and  not  out  of  it.  Lexington  and 
Bunker  Hill  were  fought  by  men  who  would  gladly 
have  laid  down  their  arms  and  sworn  allegiance  to 
George,  if  North  had  remitted  the  tax  and  Parliament 
had  allowed  them  their  own  local  Legislatures. 

It  w^as  only  when  petition,  remonstrance,  diplomacy, 
and  war  had  failed  to  obtain  relief  and  protection, 
that  the  union  of  the  Colonies  with  Great  Britain  was 
dissolved.  And  when  the  final  struggle  for  Inde- 
pendence was  begun,  why  was  it  marked  by  such 
steadiness,  singleness,  consistency,  and  devotion,  and 
crowned  with  such  happy  success?  Because  it  was 
conducted  upon  certain  well-defined  and  just  prin- 
ciples. These  principles  are  found  in  the  Declaration 
of  Independence.     That   instrument    occupies   in   my 
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mind  very  much  the  same  position  in  relation  to  the 
science  of  government  that  the  Bible  does  upon  the 
subject  of  religion.  Clear  and  truthful,  simple  yet 
profound,  it  stands  as  the  best  exposition  of  the  rights 
of  man  and  the  true  theory  of  government  that  the 
world  has  yet  produced. 

It  is  a  terrible  responsibility  to  unsettle  the  constitu- 
tion of  a  country,  and  a  terrible  blunder  to  commence 
a  revolution  without  knowing  why  or  where  it  is  to 
end.  A  Revolution  without  a  chart  is  "a  mighty  maze 
without  a  plan." 

"  If  a  phrensy  do  possess  the  brain, 
It  so  disturbs  and  blots  the  form  of  things, 
As  phantasy  proves  altogether  vain, 
And  to  the  wit  no  true  relation  brings." 

Next  as  to  the  Success  of  Revolutions.  It  is  very 
evident  that  success  is  necessary  to  complete  the  defi- 
nition of  the  subject.  It  has  been  said  that  successful 
rebellion  is  revolution,  and  unsuccessful  rebellion  is 
treason.  This  is  true  only  in  a  legal  sense,  and  then 
only  in  relation  to  the  government  where  it  occurred. 

While  success  is  necessary  to  crown  a  revolution,  it 
is  not  always  necessary  to  justify  the  attempt  at  one  in 
the  moral  judgment  of  the  world.  In  a  legal  sense 
the  Irish  were  traitors  to  Great  Britain,  the  gallant 
Poles  were  traitors  to  the  Three  Powers,  and  the  Hun- 
garians were  traitors  to  Austria.  But  in  the  moral 
judgment  of  the  world  they  were  the  defenders  of  the 
right  and  the  friends  of  humanity.  All  governments 
are  exactly  alike,  equally  strong  and  equally  weak 
before  the  hands  of  successful  Revolution — mere  paper 
and  tinsel.  And  the  most  successful  revolutions  are 
those  that  are  properly  begun,  and  stopped  when  they 
have  gone  far  enough. 

Next  as  to  the  Results  of  Revolutions.  This  topic 
has  necessarily  been  discussed  in  what  has  gone  before. 
It  only  remains  to  notice  a  few  of  the  incidents. 

Man  is  very  much  the  creature  of  circumstances,  and 
the  activity,  excitement,  and  danger  of  revolutionary 
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times  develop  every  latent  energy  and  increase  every 
power  and  faculty  for  good  or  for  ill.  Intellect  is  more 
brilliant,  moral  courage  is  more  courageous,  and  de- 
pravity is  more  depraved.  While  the  highest  qualities 
of  manhood  are  developed  and  brought  into  play,  it  is 
also  true  that  revolutionary  troubles  give  influence  and 
opportunity  to  men  of  desperate  character. 

It  tends  to  make  men  great  in  the  eyes  of  the  world. 
There  are  two  reasons  for  this:  first,  the  one  just  men- 
tioned, that  it  increases  and  stimulates  to  exertion  every 
faculty  of  mind  and  heart ;  and  next,  because  it  gives 
men  a  factitious  importance.  Men  are  frequently  meas- 
ured by  the  importance  and  prominence  of  the  events 
with  which  their  names  stand  connected.  There  were 
many  as  good  navigators  as  Columbus,  but  he  discov- 
ered America.  A  man  on  a  plain  or  in  a  vale  in  seen 
only  by  his  immediate  neighbors ;  placed  on  that  moun- 
tain peak  that  was  reared  up  by  some  volcanic  eruption 
that  convulsed  a  continent,  and  he  is  observed  by  a 
whole  tribe.  So  a  man  in  the  ordinary  walks  of  civil 
and  domestic  life  is  observed  by  a  small  circle  of  ac- 
quaintances, and  is  fondly,  admiringly  gazed  at  only 
by  that  one  "  whose  eye  will  mark  our  coming  and  look 
brighter  when  we  come."  But  placed  upon  the  pinna- 
cle of  that  political  and  historical  event  that  was  up- 
heaved by  the  earthquake  of  a  revolution,  the  same 
man  becomes  the  subject  of  the  grateful  homage  or  of 
the  indignant  frowns  of  all  mankind. 

It  is  a  startling  fact  that  three  out  of  the  four  great 
characters  who  have  participated  in  the  revolutions  of 
republics  have  come  out  of  those  Revolutions  with 
crowns  on  their  heads.  Csesar  at  the  same  moment 
placed  his  feet  amid  the  ruins  of  the  Roman  Republic 
and  the  crown  of  a  Roman  Emperor  upon  his  brow. 
Cromwell  used  the  Commonwealth  and  the  Protectorate 
as  stepping-stones  to  the  throne  of  the  British  Empire, 
and  acquired  all  save  the  name  of  king.  The  First 
Consul  and  the  Emperor  of  the  French  owed  his  impe- 
rial dignity  to  the  dispersion  of  the  Convention  by  his 
own  military  bands. 
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Our  own  Washington  received  and  desired  no  such 
toys;  without  a  crown,  without  a  throne,  without  a 
title  except  "  the  Father  of  his  Country,"  he  lives  to-day 
where  he  died,  "first  in  war,  first  in  peace,  and  first  in 
the  hearts  of  his  countrymen!"  What  a  monument  is 
that! — "The  Hearts  of  His  Countrymen."  A  monu- 
ment that  will  live  and  throb,  and  keep  his  fame  "bright, 
and  fresh  and  warm  when  granite  arches  and  brass 
columns  have  rusted  and  crumbled  under  the  inevitable 
hand  of  time.  He  owes  his  exaltation  and  the  purity 
of  his  fame,  not  to  the  prostration  and  ruin  of  his  own 
people,  but  to  his  success  in  their  preservation,  to  his 
patriotism,  and  their  love  for  rational  liberty.  It  may 
be  he  looks  fairer  and  greater  to  us  because  of  the 
event  with  which  his  name  is  coupled ;  but,  stripped 
of  factitious  importance,  he  stands: 

"  A  combination  and  a  form  indeed,  ? 
Where  each  god  did  seem  to  set  his  seal, 
To  give  the  world  assurance  of  a  man." 

The  mild  success  of  a  just  revolution  inspires  all 
mankind  with  hope  and  cheer,  while  the  disasters  of 
one  improperly  managed  strengthens  despotism  and 
strikes  fear  into  the  chilled  heart  of  the  million.  While 
our  own  Revolution  has  been  the  beacon-light  of 
struggling  man  everywhere;  a  distinguished  English 
author  has  said :  "  The  French  Revolution  has  thrown 
us  back  half  a  century  in  the  course  of  political  im- 
provement, and  driven  many  among  us  to  cling  once 
more,  with  superstitious  terror,  to  our  idols  from  which 
we  had  been  nearly  reclaimed  by  the  lessons  of  a 
milder  philosophy."  May  we  not  dim  by  our  later 
conduct  the  lustre  of  the  light  of  our  first  example, 
nor  add  one  shade  to  the  darkness  of  the  example  of 
the  misfortunes  of  our  first  friends. 

Finally,  as  to  the  Inferences  to  be  drawn  from  the 
subject.  These  have  been  mostly  and  necessarily  in- 
dicated in  the  progress  of  the  discussion.  The  three 
leading  ideas  to  be  deduced  as  necessary  to  every  ben- 
eficial revolution  are,  honesty  of  purpose,  necessity  in 
the  circumstances,  and  moderation  in  the  conduct. 
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I  have  said  tliere  is  more  of  good  tlian  of  evil  in 
human  nature.  I  will  say  the  same  of  EevoIutionsr 
speaking  of  them  as  a  class.  If  it  were  possible  to 
make  a  general  average  of  their  results  and  effects  on 
human  destiny,  if  we  could  balance  their  accounts,  I 
believe  the  column  of  profit  would  outcount  the  col- 
umn of  loss.  To  hold  otherwise  would  be  to  contra- 
dict history,  to  disparage  man,  and  to  impeach  Prov- 
idence. But  while  I  say  this  I  must  be  permitted  to 
say  that  in  any  given  case,  foreign  subjugation  is  a 
smaller  evil  than  a  revolution  badly  begun,  badly  con- 
ducted, and  badly  ended. 

We  might  moralize  upon  this  subject  almost  without 
end.  It  has  been  remarked  by  one  who  studied*  men 
and  history  closely,  that  the  strangest  part  of  history 
is  that  men  never  learn  anything  from  it.  It  was  not 
meant  by  this  that  they  failed  to  learn  the  truth  of 
events  as  they  occurred,  but  that  they  failed  to  profit 
by  its  lights  and  disasters,  to  follow  the  one  and  avoid 
the  other.  They  fail  to  catch  the  spirit  and  the  mean- 
ing of  events.  If  I  have  in  the  least  degree  assisted. 
any  one  in  this,  the  pleasure  will  more  than  compen- 
sate me  for  the  trouble  of  these  desultory  sheets. 

The  President  of  the  United  States  has  seen  fit  to  ask 
you  to  go,  on  this  day,  before  a  throne  of  Divine  gracer 
"in  this  our  time  of  need,"  and  seek  with  prayer  and  sup- 
plication the  assistance  of  the  Kuler  of  the  universe, — 
Him  who  holds  the  destiny  of  nations  in  the  hollow 
of  his  hand, — and  beseech  him  to  avert  from  us  the 
revolutionary  evils  with  which  we  are  threatened. 
Many  of  you  have  complied.  My  own  prayer  has 
been  that  this  bitter  cup  may  pass  from  our  lips;  but 
if  this  can  not  be,  if  it  must  come,  then  that  we  may 
by  the  assistance  of  Providence  and  the  lights  of  his- 
tory, so  conduct  ourselves  in  it  as  not  to  be  utterly 
ruined  by  it. 
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